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JANUARY 14, 1943 


“There will feasting the House today. 
Get out the silver service for the tea; 

Fine linen and the old mahogany. 

Put toast and crisp sweet cookies the tray. 


There will whimsical and gay 

first and then campfire glee. 

There will Stout hearts that love the sea. 
Great children from across the way.” 


The golden streets were silent. The glad choir 

Was still hear God’s voice wings quiet, furled 
“For one,” said, “Who saw all world 

Light every candle under Heaven’s dome. 

daughter, Laura Richards, has come home.” 
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LAURA ELIZABETH HOWE RICHARDS 


This lady redoubtable name and fame wrote over hun- 
dred books and assuredly lived over hundred years, despite 
her demise 92. Life burned with Pater’s hard gem-like flame 
within her. One tribute her invincible zeal points out that 
“In 1940, well past ninety, this frail-appearing 
hearted daughter the woman who wrote ‘The Battle Hymn 
the Republic, stirring verses the British hero- 
ism Dunkerque. And 1941 the daughter the man who 
had aided the Greeks their struggle for independence cen- 
tury before dedicated poem the modern Greek resistance 
against the Fascist aggressors.” Stronger than any Great Wall 
China were the impassable barricades her spirit. 


Her initiation and growth professional writer chil- 
dren’s literature came about quite typical way for her. 
She had written her first story when ten, but merely for amuse- 
ment. After the birth her first baby she “made jingles 
for her.’ Some these she eventually sent St. NICHOLAS 
that was the beginning.” Seven babies their time 
called forth many more jingles, well stories. they be- 
came big girls and boys, she turned out stories and verses for 
older children. And the spiral continued until she had pub- 
lished biography, autobiography, and practically every other 
form writing. Singleminded love family was the core 
her being. 


But this did not curtail her other relationships. Perhaps the 
most eloquent indication the spread her mind and heart 
was the diversity her friendships: Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Alexander Woollcott, Conrad Aiken, Og- 
den Nash. There was something all these her unwaver- 
ing flame. 
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MORE STEPS WESTWARD: 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTION 
LAURA RICHARDS 


PHILO CALHOUN 


becomes elderly and unregenerate sentimentalist 
commencing the writing this paper the desk Laura 
Richards Roscahegan, her last and well-loved summer home 
the tip Indian Point Georgetown, Maine. was here 
that first met her and here that, having acquired this 
lovely place, wife and have lately found ourselves the 
custodians happy tradition, and the humble inheritors 
very special brand beauty and peace. 

was the Skipper who really discovered the Point. Henry 
Richards was little more than boy the late sixties, when the 
stately Kennebec River which flowed almost past his dooryard, 
longer highroad from the woods and farms Maine the 
battlefields Virginia, became again way happiness and 
tranquility. 

Georgetown Island the last land the eastward before the 
river storms past Seguin Light into the North Atlantic, and 
Indian Point the easternmost three fingers rocks and 
spruce the river end its ragged coastline. those far-off 
days there was road the Point, that when Henry and 
his brother Robert sailed into Sagadahoc Bay one their 
voyages discovery the shore was pristine wilderness 
unforgettable beauty. 

Tides, winds and weather must all just right make the 
Bay ‘sail, and the trip sea was not repeated. But H.R. 
never forgot the island, even though more than half century 
went before his second visit, this time car and mostly 
over pair dusty ruts which only law and extreme courtesy 
could called road. seemed impossible that after all 
those years the Point should still virginal, but, except for 
one two inconspicuous white houses the lee shore, 
was, and so, the end the Point least, today. 

was not until 1933, the age 85, that the Skipper gave 
Merryweather, the camp the Belgrade district which, 
under his inspired tutelage, two generations boys had ab- 
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sorbed some the wonders woodcraft and sportsmanship 
and books. And was then that two his children, Rosalind 
and John, remembered Indian Point one the Skipper’s 
L.E.R. says that never forgot any these. 
“They became his spiritual property: indeed this wise 
one the largest landed proprietors the country, Plymouth 
Grant and Kennebec Purchase being alike largely his own, 
with taxes pay.” Now, for few these acres, spiritual 
title materialized into actual possession, taxes began, and the 
Skipper acquired new interest life. located and de- 
signed the house and supervised every detail its building. 

With the sea stone’s throw three sides the house lot, 
and foghorn just off shore, H.R.’s soubriquet seemed singu- 
larly appropriate. Indeed, when first heard him called Skip- 
per, never doubted genuinely salty provenance. More than 
that, would not have needed much convince that 
was the original Captain January himself. His white beard 
was pattern strongly reminiscent the cover drawing 
the book, and one looked around hopefully for the oilskins and 
sou’wester complete the picture. seldom talked much, 
and took bit knowing discover that was really 
profession architect, necessity business man, instinct 
teacher, nature lover all outdoors, but alas, light- 
house keeper, otherwise. found out too that the title 
“Skipper” antedated even Merryweather days. Originally in- 
deed was title bestowed L.E.R. herself, affectionate 
concession connubial authority. 

The house Roscahegan six bedrooms, enormous liv- 
ing room, kitchen, two bathrooms and ample screened 
porch was completed late the summer 1934. was 
not too different design from the usual large shore cottage 
the early nineteen hundreds, except for four odd little glassed- 
turrets, two each long side, whose sole purpose was 
brighten the living room. H.R. confessed that these were 
rather nostalgic touch Nuremberg; tribute, not wholly pro- 
fessional, sentimental journey the seventies with new 
bride. 

There was already tiny two-room shack the Point when 
the Richards family took over. Empty then, except for rude 
built-in cot and pot-bellied iron stove, was until lately the 
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castle Horatio Nelson Drake, bearded old squatter who 
eked out precarious livelihood from his fishlines and lobster 
pots. had moved down the shore after the death his 
wife; said couldn’t bear the village without her “it was 
just too lonesome!” was the stuff which 
legends are made, and the prevailing pace legends this 
neighborhood reasonably certain that couple gener- 
ations will merge close kin the Admiral, proper heir 
the glory Trafalgar, and sort benign retired pirate 
his own right. that may, the fact that the mid- 
twenties was sturdy, literate, friendly old gentleman, bound 
and beholden the sea which had fought and loved for 
eighty years. 

John and the Skipper saw the old man few times, but when 
the Point went the Richards family, physical and mental de- 
crepitude had already translated the Captain daughter’s 
home the coast, where died not long afterwards. But the 
place still stands, much Uncle Raish left it. The board 
which printed “Snug Harbor” even now over the doorway. 


1931, her eighty-second year, Laura Elizabeth Richards 
finished and published Stepping Westward, charming autobi- 
ography happy, active and productive life. Bostonian 
birth, she had moved Gardiner, Maine, with her husband 
1876, five years after their marriage. Henry Richards and 
his forebears had deep roots that community; many great 
name the long history the state pioneer, scholar, soldier 
statesman was offshoot his family tree. And the 
daughter distinguished humanist and the scholar-patriot 
who had electrified nation with her “Battle Hymn the 
Republic,” could not fail find warm welcome such sur- 
roundings, particularly married Richards, and even more 
particularly she were Laura Elizabeth, eager mind en- 
riched with great heart. 

had little personal contact with Mrs. Richards Gardiner’s 
first citizeness. Part the long record her untiring devotion 
the civic and cultural interest that justly prideful commu- 
nity compiled Laura Richards and Gardiner, published 
her friends and neighbors for her ninetieth birthday 1940. 
Two three times had tea her Gardiner home, the 
“Yellow House,” during the eight years our memorable 
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friendship. cannot recollect precisely what had for tea, 
who was there, what was said. think only felt that 
were privileged sit the feet all New England, its inner- 
most sanctum. 

That was long after first met the Richards 
1935, the year after Roscahegan was completed, the center 
Georgetown was Todd’s Store, presided over Will Todd, 
postmaster, town clerk, storekeeper, general factotum the en- 
tire island. one had Will’s approval was acceptance. 
not, there were two, maybe three strikes against you. Fortu- 
nately, the final judgment took time. never heard him say 
really unkind word about anyone, but common with other 
friends, sometimes detected certain lack enthusiasm which 
might appraised with fair accuracy. 

Will fits into this record several counts. His father owned 
the Point and good many other acres before real estate syn- 
dicate took over. was the elder Todd who gave tacit per- 
mission Uncle Raish live there, but the name “Rosca- 
hagen” was Will’s suggestion. Algonquin for “rough 
water,” and reputedly was the first name for the whole island. 
The suffix not unfamiliar Maine geography Monhegan 
said mean “beautiful Skowhegan, “falling water,” 
among others. 

The Richards family, gentlefolk their own right and citi- 
zens Maine boot, had trouble achieving Class 
status Will’s book. And useful accolade was, too, be- 
cause the Store was sort combination information center 
and immigration bureau with its own technique screening 
outsiders. sure Will would never actually misdirect such 
people mendicants, salesmen, curiosity seekers obviously 
inconvenient visitors, but would hazard guess that his re- 
port road conditions and obscure turn-offs might occasionally 
colored his estimate the inquirer. The net result was 
not inconsiderable contribution privacy and tranquility. 

However, for accredited householders Todd’s Store the 
social center the island, and mailtime, about half past eleven 
the morning, when you greet old friends and start making 
new ones. Thus was that one these occasions, the 
summer 1936, Josephine Shain, friend many years’ stand- 
ing, presented Miss Rosalind, L.E.R.’s daughter, whom 
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came know the gentle and tireless mind, heart and spirit 
the entire Richards household. She was shopper, arranger, 
buffer, manager, “cheerer-up-er,” among other functions. She 
had, and still has, genius for giving the impression that her life 
comparatively arid vista punctuated happily the oases 
her meetings with you. not suggesting that she not 
discriminating. She that, and even fastidious, but her inter- 
est people such, and her sureness the essential goodness 
most them, article faith with her, and one not easily 
shaken. 

when introduced us, and mentioned that since the 
age five had successively fallen love with practically all 
L.E.R.’s little girl heroines, and was hopeful that the camara- 
derie the island might embrace meeting with their creator, 
was promptly invited tea, and accepted with what suspect 
was almost indecent alacrity. 

have said this much about Rosalind, because from that first 
tea party Roscahegan, unable entirely separate Mrs. 
Richards and Rosalind thoughts. Fundamentally dif- 
ferent they were, together they suggested curious symmetry, 
though the one were old, precious and very fragile mu- 
seum piece, and the other its dedicated curator, prideful not 
only the immense value her charge but its appearing 
only the best advantage. One was sensible meticulous 
care preparation, dress, entrance, seating, lights 
and shadows even. think was all quite unpremediated, born 
only gentle pride, and lifetime unremitting selflessness. 

any rate there she was, eighty-six now, almost last the 
great names which earned for Boston its title Hub the 
Universe, writer tales, singer songs, champion noble 
living and brave dying, first lady all New England. Her 
hair, soft, thick, pure white, was drawn back neatly, but not 
harshly, into loose twist. Her skin was finely wrinkled 
that the dimly lighted room seemed the texture rose 
petal, faintly pink and clear Dresden china. 

Her dress was ankle-length, some small flower print pastel 
colors, recall it, with soft neckline centered old- 
fashioned brooch. the afternoon grew cool, Rosalind laid 
light shawl over her shoulders, and again you had the fleeting 
impression “fair linen cloth” shielding sanctuary. 
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was pure period-piece down her feet which guess was 
where Rosalind stopped and Laura Elizabeth took over. Sneak- 
ers here, clean, but worn and comfortable, and apologies. 
(Rosalind tells that about this time she and her mother 
were preparing attend rather formal reception Augusta. 
Finally Mrs. Richards announced she was ready, and appeared 
brocaded gray silk and lace, set off with her mother’s 
else looks absolutely right; but darling, aren’t those 
rather funny shoes?” “Yes, dear; and when you are 
your eighties, you will find that you wear very funny shoes, be- 
cause you have very funny 

The blue eyes behind her rimless spectacles were friendly, 
but keen and bright, and she smiled with her whole face, with 
effect almost roguish. never heard her laugh beyond the 
point faint, infectious chuckle. The instincts lady 
may have had something with that. fancy that Oliver 
Goldsmith’s discouraging line the subject was not unfamiliar. 
But was not something missed. Her eyes were clear pools 
merriment; even her smile seemed mellow afterglow 
laughter. 

Mrs. Richards had been the pattern most celebrities, 
even age far less than her impressive vintage, she would 
have needed hearing aid. Reminiscing about the golden age 
one’s fame ordinarily requires only strong vocal chords and 
series polite listeners. But L.E.R. was not like that. She 
wanted talk about you, not herself, and she particularly 
wanted delve for whatever you had mind, knowledge, 
human sympathy and talent for living. And pretending 
degree clairvoyance she wanted hear from you. Her 
hearing device, however, was great spur conversation 
until you had become well accustomed it. She called her 
“snake,” which was rather terrifyingly accurate description. 
one end was ear appliance, the other, speaking tube, 
and between was about two feet pliable cable which ap- 
peared stretch indefinitely when the tube was handed you. 
Before you got used it, you could hardly avoid the feeling 
that you were recording for posterity. then small daughter 
Sally has told that she felt her words were dropping 
dead somewhere along the snakeline, and she found herself 
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talking excited highpitched rush effort get them 
through alive. 


Sally never forgot the later occasion when Mrs. Richards 
took her hand and said, “You know, Sally, when was young 
woman sometimes visited much older cousin, who once told 
that one her first memories was being led out onto the 
veranda her home watch procession. Finally man 
rode white horse, and her mother said, ‘Look him, 
child! And all your life remember that you have seen 
General Washington!’ So, Sally dear, you may tell your grand- 
children one day, that when you were girl you talked with 
someone who had known woman who had seen George Wash- 
ington. That might brighten the history book, don’t you 
think so, Sally?” 


But getting away from that first tea party, which 
should finish telling about, because was more less the 
prototype others that summer and the years that followed. 
Tea was brewed large old-fashioned china teapot, and 
not recall that was ever very strong. But that mattered little 
because, although the ladies thinned out their tea still more with 
hot water, the gentlemen were invited fortify theirs with 
touch New England rum. John was probably responsible 
for this mild depravity, and sensed that L.E.R. felt that lent 
comforting lusty flavor occasion which would otherwise 
bit pallid for masculine tastes. 


John was the youngest son the house, and during the sum- 
mer these years was holiday from St. Paul’s School, where 
was master English for many years. That is, was 
holiday much John ever was, is. Added which, 
was vital part the household the Point. hand- 
pumped water for years before electric service was available; 
was the uncomplaining fireman, handyman, stevedore, mes- 
senger, and general diagnostician all the strange ailments 
which bedevil the simplest appliances when they are fifteen 
miles from the nearest repair shop. And with all this John 
seemed find time for reading and writing, making garden, 
painting his boat, fishing the bay attending some civic 
affair scholars’ meeting Gardiner. But there was always 
time for warm concern the welfare his friends and 
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happy talent for adding that privileged company. 
retirement now, but still completely and contentedly busy. 

John always had tea with when was home; the Skip- 
per less frequently. one ever really apologized for this 
absence. remember L.E.R. saying once, don’t know where 
Mr. Richards is. Some afternoons trying finish his 
biography and other times working living hun- 
dred. I’m not sure which today.” 

found her reluctant claim personal intimacy even 
friendship with any the great literary figures the Boston 
her girlhood. She grew age when young people 
household, permitted sit the table with guests, were 
expected maintain modest and respectful silence. was 

her character exploit and certainly not exaggerate 
her largely formal contacts with friends her parents. She has 
admitted that Dr. Holmes, Agassiz, Sumner, Booth, 
Emerson and others were not infrequently guests the Howe 
dinner table, but felt that she was disinclined, almost the 
point distaste, enlarge the bare facts. She makes 
reference such occasions her autobiography. The pub- 
lisher that work, the blurb the dust cover, has this 
say: “Among the friends with whom she grew were the 
Hawthorne family, Louisa Alcott, and many other literary fig- 
ures Boston, Cambridge and Concord.” her own copy 
this book, L.E.R. has penciled opposite this statement: “No! 
Neither Hawthorne nor Alcotts were more than valued, but sel- 
dom seen acquaintances.” would guess that this was particu- 
larly true the Alcott family. Little Women was not per- 
mitted reading the Richards household, reason “certain 

Sometimes, when the weather was warm and sunny, Mrs. 
Richards would like sit the sturdy old porch rocker 
the broad veranda. was here, think, that had our best 
talks. had gradually emerged from the status great lady 
and humble admirer, and acquired more comfortable sort 
friendship, and interest each other people, each with ideas 
and devotions and loyalties, with ambitions realized and other- 
with accomplishments and stumblings. She talked often 
her parents, whom she had large and understandable 
pride. once showed her letter Mrs. Howe, which 
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had procured from some antiquarian. Mamma’s own 
handwriting!” she exclaimed, and kissed the letter before she 
handed back. “Read me, and tell where you found 
it,” she begged. 

Although her respect and admiration for her mother was 
genuine and unbounded, sure was her father who com- 
manded her passionate devotion. Between them there was 
community spirit, sense comradeship and unspoken 
understanding. And hers was lovely sort hero worship 
for the stalwart young man who large sacrifice gave his tal- 
ents the cause the Greek patriots, for the careful, patient 
physician who brought usefulness and happiness the blind 
and deaf Laura Bridgman, for the humanitarian whom hu- 
man need and injustice was continual challenge. 

L.E.R. congratulated when told her had bought first 
printing her mother’s “The Battle Hymn the Republic.” 
suspect she was little weary being interviewed about the 
Battle Hymn. But she kissed when said had her father’s 
Historical Sketch the Greek Revolution. wish might 
have shown her wife’s copy Volume the Cyclopedia 
for the Use the Blind, folio, raised type, compiled Dr. 
Howe. labor love, ever there was one. 

From the porch Roscahegan one can see the wide glare 
Seguin Light, but not the lighthouse itself. Often these last 
years she was asked this was really the “Light Island” 
Captain January, and whether that was her reason for summer- 
ing the Point. have been asked about that many, many 
times,” she confided. told biography what there was 
tell. trip Bar Harbor with husband, sitting 
the rocks and seeing light far out sea. And beyond that, 
nothing but romancing and imagination.” did you never 
find out,” asked, “what light was?” she smiled. 
“People have tried tell me. stop them. don’t want 
know. Somehow felt might spoil something.” 

She graciously inscribed first issue that book. “For 
three reasons,” she said. “First, because it’s true first issue, 
and know you must have had trouble finding one; next, be- 
cause close the fiftieth anniversary the copyright; and 
finally shan’t tell you the last reason write it.” And 
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she did, bless her. “Inscribed for our good friend and neighbor 
Philo Calhoun, Laura Richards, July 6th, 1940.” 

One time she asked which her books liked best. 
don’t say Captain January shall sure you never 
read another.” replied that thought was Heron. “At 
least,” added, “well enough have read half dozen 
times.” She was really pleased. “How nice hear that,” she 
said. had such pleasure writing it. think one 
favorites too. Although I’m afraid,” she sighed, didn’t sell 
very well.” 

addition her numerous prose works, L.E.R. wrote verse. 
prodigious amount verse, published and unpublished. For 
her children, her friends, her friends’ children, say nothing 
the Red Cross, the Library Drive, and every other Good 
Cause which asked that its claim support suitably rhymed 
Mrs. Richards. The rest was largely humorous jingles 
for children, the sort thing that keeps singing the back 
your mind years after other childish things have been put 
away. 

She loved write verse, and did even after Sarah Orne 
Jewett had sensibly advised her that her forte was prose and 
that she should stick that. She says her own ambition 
poet: did not want poetry simple. wanted flash 
and ring and roll; bells and trumpets for Laura Elizabeth!” 
haven’t found many such. The chief justification L.E.R.’s 
verse that gave good deal pleasure great many 
people. Perhaps that enough. 

There was and square piano uncertain age Rosca- 
hegan. Rosalind bought somewhere. was and villain- 
ously and unredeemably out tune. Mrs. Richards invited 
try out occasionally. Unfortunately repertoire 
limited hymns, Bach chorales, Beethoven’s “Minuet,” “Hu- 
other things which play manner acceptable only tone 
deaf people unusual tolerance. Mrs. Richards would listen 
patiently for while and then ask, “Do you know anything more 
lively, Phil?” Sometimes could induce her sing one her 
own songs. She liked “The Hottentot” best, and sang softly, 
but with great gusto and obvious enjoyment, her own chord 
accompaniment the old piano. Sometimes these musical 
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sessions would evoke word from Rosalind. think perhaps 
Mother may getting little tired, Phil sure she 
was, should have been. But what nice times they were! 

wondered sometimes whether L.E.R.’s runaway imagina- 
tion, her unlimited energy, her eager interest new things, new 
people, her flair for “bells and trumpets,” might have brought 
moments impatience depression, almost spiritual claustro- 
phobia life small town and work small summer 
camp. think once shocked Rosalind little suggesting 
that different age, under other conditioning, her mother 
would have had glorious time being lady pirate. else: 


The 

Led last water black and 
There shabby building was sign 
‘The India Wharf’ and turned back. 


always felt could have taken ship 
And crossed the bright green seas 

dreaming cities set sacred streams 
And palaces 

ivory and scarlet. 


don’t know. Probably not. She was perfectionist 
heart, and her code that meant giving, not taking; standing 
up, not running away. Within this creed she lived, and when 
she died 1943, could sure that for Bunyan’s Mr. 
Great-heart, “all the trumpets sounded for her the other 
side.” 
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CHECKLIST THE SEPARATELY PUBLISHED 
WORKS LAURA RICHARDS 


PHILO CALHOUN and HOWELL HEANEY 


real bibliography even complete checklist the writ- 
ings this indefatigable lady would well-nigh impossible 
task. Her daughter (Rosalind) tells that during her ninety- 
three years she composed literally hundreds verses, songs, 
fables, stories, vignettes, eulogies, appeals, criticisms, 
morials, every conceivable subject, from the conduct 
World War the local library drive. Some these were 
printed only newspapers Gardiner and elsewhere, some 
Youth’s Companion St. Nicholas, others children’s maga- 
zines both America and abroad, many them long since 
extinct. goodly number were privately printed, others never 
saw the light except family letters personal notebooks. 
Miss Richards has quite sensibly assumed that such these 
her mother thought worth preserving were incorporated one 
more the published volumes listed below, and has been 
reluctant encourage any attempt extend this list include 
publications periodicals even collections which her 
mother contributed pieces which, many instances, were later 
included her own books. 

have course excluded also republications, including 
selections from the books not only English but translations 
ranging far afield Armenian and Turkish. 

believe this the first published checklist Mrs. 
Richards’ books which has attempted include more than her 
principal works, and like all first lists must permitted 
generous margin error, both commission and omission. 
After all, the lady wrote more books than both Dickens and 
Thackeray combined, and more than one bibliographer has 
grown gray pursuit elusive rarities the works these 
gentlemen. 

started with printed list probably prepared one 
the author’s publishers the middle thirties, which L.E.R. 
had made handwritten additions. This was supplemented 
preliminary and unpublished list her books for children, pre- 
pared and kindly made available Mr. Jacob Blanck. 
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Rosalind Richards and Mr. John Richards not only permitted 
access the books and papers which they had presented 
Harvard, but most generously supplied corrections and additions 
from family books and records and from material the 
Gardiner Public Library. 
have examined all entries under the author’s name the 
American Catalogue Books for the years 1876 through 1910, 
The United States Catalog, its editions and supplements, for 
the period 1899 through June, 1961, and the catalogues the 
Library Congress and the National Union Catalog. 
and imprints gathered from these sources have been checked 
most cases against copies the books, some the library 
one the compilers this list, but chiefly the collections 
presented Harvard the Richards family, and the Sarah 
Orne Jewett library bequeathed Harvard Theodore Jewett 
Eastman. Where known dated copies copyright information 
have indicated publication the end the year preceding the 
date the title-page, have indicated. 
gratefully acknowledge also the kind assistance Mr. 
Bond the Houghton Library Harvard and the 
its reading-room, Mr. Johannes Dewton, Assistant Chief, 
Union Catalog Division the Library Congress, Mr. William 
Runge, Curator Rare Books the University Virginia, 
and Mr. Roger Stoddard, Assistant Curator the Harris 
Collection Brown University. 
The checklist: 
Baby’s Rhyme Book. Edited Laura Richards. 
Boston, Estes Lauriat [1878]. 

Boston, Estes Lauriat [1878]. 

Five Mice Mouse-Trap. Boston, Estes Lauriat, 
1881 


Baby Ways. Boston, Estes Lauriat, 1881. 

Sketches and Scraps. With Pictures Henry Rich- 
ards. Boston, Estes Lauriat, 1881. 

Four Feet, Two Feet, and Feet. Laura 
Richards. Boston, Estes Lauriat, 1886 [1885]. 

Joyous Story Toto. Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1885. 
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Beauty and the Beast The Story Retold. London, 
Blackie Son [1886] and Boston, Roberts Brothers 
[1886]. (Gordon Browne’s Series Old Fairy 
Tales, No. 2.) 

Blackie Son [1886] and Boston, Roberts Brothers, 
1886. (Gordon Browne’s Series Old Fairy Tales, 
No. 1.) 

Kaspar Kroak’s Kaleidoscope. Troy, Y., Nims 
Knight [1886]. With Henry Baldwin. 

L.E.R., 1886 [Poems.] Me., Privately 
Printed, 1886.] 

Tell-Tale from Hill and Dale. Troy, Y., Nims 
Knight [1886]. 

Toto’s Merry Winter. Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1887. 

Julia Ward Howe Birthday-Book. Selections from Her 
Works, Arranged and Edited Her Daughter Laura 
Richards. Boston, Lee Shepard, New York, 
Dillingham, 1889. 

Queen Hildegarde. Boston, Estes Lauriat [1889]. 

Captain Estes Lauriat, 1891 

Nursery. Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1890. 

Hildegarde’s Holiday. Boston, Estes Lauriat, 1891. 

Hildegarde’s Home. Boston, Estes Lauriat [1892]. 

Glimpses the French Court. Boston, Estes Lauriat 
[1893]. 

Melody. Boston, Estes Lauriat, 1893. 

When Was Your Age. Boston, Estes Lauriat, 1894 
[1893]. 

Marie. Boston, Estes Lauriat [1894]. 

Narcissa; or, The Road Rome. Verona. 
Boston, Estes Lauriat, 1894. 

Five-Minute Stories. Boston, Estes Lauriat [1895]. 

Hildegarde’s Neighbors. Boston, Estes 
[1895]. 

Jim Hellas; or, Durance Vile. [and] Bethesda 
Pool. Boston, Estes Lauriat, 1895. 

Nautilus. Boston, Estes Lauriat, 1895. 

Isla Heron. Boston, Estes Lauriat [1896]. 


10. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
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34. 
36. 
37. 


38. 


40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 
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“Some Say.” [and] Neighbors Cyrus. Estes 
Lauriat, 1896. 

Hildegarde’s Harvest. Boston, Estes Lauriat, 1897. 

The Social Possibilities Country 
Christian Social Union, 1897. 

Three Margarets. Boston, Estes Lauriat [1897]. 

Love and Rocks. Boston, Estes Lauriat, 1898. 

Margaret Montfort. Boston, Dana Estes Co. [1898]. 

Rosin the Beau. Boston, Estes Lauriat [1898]. 

Chop-Chin and the Golden Dragon. Boston, Little, 
Brown Co., 1899. 

The Golden-Breasted Kootoo. Boston, Little, Brown 
Co. [1899]. 

Peggy. Boston, Dana Estes Co. [1899]. 

Quicksilver Sue. New York, The Century Co. 1899. 

Sun Down Little, Brown Co. [1899]. 

For Tommy and Other Stories. Boston, Dana Estes 
Co. [1900]. 

Rita. Boston, Dana Estes Co. [1900]. 

Snow-White; or, The House the Wood. Boston, Dana 
Estes Co. [1900]. 

Fernley House. Boston, Dana Estes Co. [1901]. 

Geoffrey Strong. Boston, Dana Estes Co. [1901]. 

The Hurdy-Gurdy. Boston, Dana Estes Co. [1902]. 

Mrs. Tree. Boston, Dana Estes Co. [1902]. 

The Golden Windows. Boston, Little, Brown Co., 
1903. 

The Green Satin Gown. Boston, Dana Estes Co. 

More Five Minute Stories. Boston, Dana Estes Co. 

The Tree the City. [Newark, J., Newark Shade 
Tree Commission, 1903]. 

The Merryweathers. Boston, Dana Estes Co. 

The Boston, Dana Estes Co. [1905]. 

Mrs. Tree’s Will. Boston, Dana Estes Co. 

Letters and Journals Samuel Gridley Howe. Edited 
His Daughter Laura Richards. Vol. “The 
Greek Revolution.” Boston, Dana Estes Co. 


52. 
53. 
54. 


57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 
68. 


69. 
70. 


72. 
73. 


74. 
76. 
78. 


79. 
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The Piccolo. Boston, Dana Estes Co. [1906]. 

The Silver Crown. Boston, Little, Brown Co., 1906. 

Gregory’s House. Boston, Dana Estes Co., 1907. 

Grandmother. Boston, Dana Estes Co. [1907]. 

Ten Ghost Stories. Boston, Dana Estes Co., 1907. 

The Pig Brother, and Other Fables and 
ton, Little, Brown Co., 1908. 

The Wooing Calvin Parks. Boston, Dana Estes 
Co. [1908]. 

Florence Nightingale. New York, Appleton Co., 
1909. 

Letters and Journals Samuel Gridley 
His Daughter Laura Richards. Vol. “The 
Servant Humanity.” Boston, Dana Estes Co. 

Happy Little Time. Boston, Dana Estes Co. 

“Up Calvin’s.” Boston, Dana Estes Co. [1910]. 

Board the Mary Sands. Boston, Dana Estes Co. 

Two Noble Lives: Samuel Gridley Howe, Julia Ward 
Howe. Boston, Dana Estes Co. [1911]. 

The Little Master. Boston, Dana Estes Co. [1913]. 

Miss Jimmy. Boston, Dana Estes Co. [1913]. 

Three Minute Stories. Boston, The Page Co., 1914. 

Julia Ward Howe, 1819-1910. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
Co., 1915. Vols. “Large-paper edition.” 
Trade edition, 1916. With Maud (Howe) Elliott, 
assisted Florence (Howe) Hall. 

The Pig Brother Play-Book. Boston, Little, Brown 
Co., 1915. 

Elizabeth Fry. New York, Appleton Co., 1916. 

Fairy Operettas. Boston, Little, Brown Co., 1916. 

Abigail Adams and Her Times. New York, Apple- 
ton Co., 1917. 

Pippin, Wandering Flame. New York, Appleton 
Co., 1917. 

Arms! Songs the Great War. Boston, The Page 
Co., 1918 [1917]. 


100. 
101. 
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Daughter Jehu. New York, Appleton Co., 
1918. 

Joan Arc. New York, Appleton Co., 1919. 

The Walk with God, Julia Ward Howe. Edited 
Her Daughter Laura Richards. New York, 
Dutton Co. [1919]. 

Honor Bright. Boston, The Page Co., 1920. 

Blessed York, Appleton Co., 1921. 

The Squire. New York, Appleton Co., 1923. 

Acting Charades. Boston, Walter Baker Co., 1924. 

Seven Oriental Operettas. Boston, Walter Baker 
Co., 1924. 

Honor Bright’s New Adventure. Boston, Page 
Co. [1925]. 

Star Bright. Boston, Page Co. [1927]. 

Laura Bridgman. New York, Appleton Co., 1928. 

Stepping Westward. New York, Appleton Co., 
1931. 


Tirra Lirra: Rhymes Old and New. Boston, Little, 
Brown Co., 1932. 

Merry-Go-Round: New Rhymes and Old. New York, 
Appleton-Century Co., 1935. 

Samuel Gridley Howe. New York, Appleton- 
Century Co., 1935. 

E.A.R. Arlington Robinson]. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1936. 

Please! (Rhymes Protest). Me., Privately 
Printed] 1936. 

Harry England: Being the Partly-true Adventures 
the Year 1857. New York, Appleton- 
Century Co., 1937. 

Have Song Sing You: Still More Rhymes. New 
York, Appleton-Century Co., 1938. 

The Hottentot and Other Ditties. New York, Schir- 
mer [1939]. 

What Shall the Children Read? New York, 
Appleton-Century Co., 1939. 

Laura Richards and Me., 
Gardiner Public Library Association, 1940]. 


80. 

81. 

82. 
84. 
85. 

86. 

87. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

93. 

96. 

98. 
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102. Songs. Me., Privately Print- 
ed, 


103. Song the Maine Progressive. Me., 
date, but before 1912.] Broadside. 


NOTES: Copies the books listed above are the collections 
Harvard the Library Congress, with the exceptions noted below. 


Copy the New York Public Library. 

Copy the New York Public Library. Mrs. Richards’ name ap- 

peared the title-page the edition published Peter 

Thomson Cincinnati 1886. copy that rare edition was 

discovered Mr. Blanck. 

the Boston editions Nos. and located. Entered 
from THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE 1884-1890. The English 

edition No. entered from the advertisement the copy 
the English edition No. Harvard. further numbers 
the series were published. 

25. Copy the New York Public Library. 

38. Separately printed from No. 

47. Mr. Stoddard reports that the copy (Boston, 

57. Dana Estes Co. Brown “was imposed from mix- 
ture from Nos. and 57. has accordingly been 
omitted here since republication. 

59. Estes’ catalogue for 1907 offers and lists 

61. TEN “In Preparation,” both are listed the 
CUMULATIVE INDEX for 1907, but copy either has 
been located. Both may bibliographical Mr. Rich- 

ards was able lay one such ghost for us, THE COMPLETE STORY 
Nos. 46, 48, and 55. listed the CUMULATIVE INDEX 
for 1933-1934, but was never published. 

70. Republished 1922 The Page Company Boston “The 
Little Cousins Long Ago with title OUR LITTLE FEUDAL 
LONG AGo. 

82. Title continues: Extracts from Mrs. Howe’s Private Journals, to- 
gether with Some Verses Hitherto (with Few Exceptions) Unpub- 
lished; and Essay Immortality Entitled “Beyond the Veil.” 

Papers Mrs. Richards collected and printed her friends 
honor her ninetieth birthday. 

Reported Mr. Richards. 
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SOME RICHARDS MANUSCRIPTS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE 


RICHARD CARY 


Through the magnanimity Philo Calhoun, Colby gradu- 
ally acquiring first editions each Mrs. Richards’ hundred 
and three separately published titles. These are augmented 
over one hundred letters and manuscripts the files the 
Edwin Arlington Robinson Room, largely contributed Mrs. 
Ruth Nivison and Mr. Calhoun. Fifty-three are letters written 
L.E.R. various persons, twenty-six written her, six 
photocopies letters her E.A.R., and typed excerpts 
from some twenty others the poet she befriended Gardiner. 
The manuscripts fall into four categories: three are holographs, 
eight typescripts, one booklength work both typed and hand- 
written, and one page corrected proof. 

Following brief descriptive list Colby’s holdings. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Tails,” holograph, first pp. 
Valentine,” holograph, verses, signed, 
“Harold, Harold,” holograph, verses, signed, 
Harold Pulsifer. Second stanza starts: 
“Harold, Harold, 
double-barreled 
affection, dear Poet, for you.” 
“The Birds’ Christmas,” typescript, lines, pp. 
“Children’s Reading,” typescript Chapter II, pp. 


“Fables,” typescript, contains “Friendship,” “Gardening,” “The 
Workshop,” each signed, pp. 


“The Jog-Trot Muse,” typescript, verses, 
“From Holy Writ,” typescript, verses, pp. 
“Of Libraries,” typescript, with hand corrections, signed, pp. 


E.A.R., autograph and typescript, includes several versions 
the text published Harvard University Press 1936. 
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Profusely corrected, with insertions additional holograph 
sheets and typewritten notes, 116 pp. 


page proof, with corrections, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To: John Kendrick Bangs, January 19, 1912; pp. 

Everyone looking forward hearing him. The Rich- 
ards family claims the added pleasure his spending the 
night their house. 

weather and roads permitting you will like 
perhaps you share the views Franklin.” 

To: John Kendrick Bangs, February 1912; pp. 

Glad that this Good Guest enjoyed his visit, for they are 
now enjoying his delightful poems, “all very happyfying.” 

says that grow older should try 
make one new friend each year; will you ours for this 
year?” 

From: Governor Louis Brann, May 18, 1935; 

Considers privilege have been present the E.A.R. 
memorial ceremonies Gardiner. Thought them very im- 
pressive. 

To: Miss Brown, April 25, 1913; pp. 

Apologizes for having misplaced her story. truly 
penitent sinner addresses you, and craves forgiveness.” 

Recommends Nursery, The Hurdy-Gurdy, and The 
Piccolo her. 

To: Campbell, August 1928; postcard. 
Corrects misimpression about her line Ward ancestry. 


From: Mabel Daniels, July 21, 1935; pp. 

E.A.R. was one her closest friends and often spoke 
her L.E.R. She thinks L.E.R.’s tribute E.A.R. 
the best that has been written about him.” 

Refers her letters the New York Times and the Bos- 
ton Herald about E.A.R.’s “attitude towards music gen- 
eral.” 
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From: Henry Dunnack, May 1935; 

Accepts the invitation E.A.R. memorial meeting but 
wishes excused from reading “The Master.” 
come mourner the bier one whom loved and 
have lost awhile.” 

To: John Dwight, December n.y.; pp. 

Describes little girl’s drowning breaking through the 
ice pond. Asks him get touch with the girl’s 
mother. 

To: John Dwight, December 19, n.y.; pp. 

Thanks him for his verses, and tender, and full 
deep feeling; and withal cheerful and serene.” 

The little girl’s mother was gratified hear from him. 

To: John Dwight, May n.y.; pp. 

The father the drowned child has died inflammation 
the spinal cord. The mother now triply bereft: child, 
husband, and father. She left with small means and 
six children, three which are having scarlet fever. 
seems almost wicked for all well and happy 
are.” 

To: John Dwight, July 28, n.y.; pp. 

The widow and family are now cramped but pretty 
and comfortable house. His “beautiful letter” has given the 
mother much pleasure. urged visit them. 

To: Editor the Herald-Tribune Books, May 24, 1935; 
(typed copy). 

Acknowledges her mistake. about the identity 
mistake which “originated many years ago” through E.A.R.’s 
penchant for “fictitious names his portrait-poems few, 
though only few, which have half quarter foundation 
some actual person).” 

To: Dana Estes, June 14, 1892; pp. 

sending him When Was Your Age, and will probably 

make some additions the chapter her father. 
To: Dana Estes, May 10, 1900; pp. 

Thanks him for two souvenirs voyage: sumptuous 
oriental cushion and photograph himself with drome- 
dary. “The depressed look the Sphinx” seems say, 
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“These people come from Boston! what will they say 
having nose?” 


To: Dr. Fernald, December 17, 1915; 
Thanks him for pamphlets and papers prison reform. 


Thinks him “one the light-bringers.” Hopes his 
words bear some fruit Maine.” 


From: Parker Fillmore, August 1935; 


Detailed account his participation Woman’s Club 
meeting which consisted appreciation the life and 
work Wagner, followed reading E.A.R.’s poems 
little old woman, obviously grandmother many times,” 
and his own personal reminiscences E.A.R. Peter- 
borough and New York. E.A.R. “didn’t like Club women 
such, but would have liked these women.” 


From: Alice Gibson, August 21, 1936; 


Claims distant relationship Edward [sic] Arlington 
Robinson and encloses poem twenty-one lines about 
incident the poet’s childhood. 

To: Mary Herrick, May 16, 1942; postcard. 

Consents write “something” for the July Bulletin the 

Maine Library Association. 


From: Lewis Isaacs, April 16, 1935; pp. 

one E.A.R.’s executors, appalled the desire 
many people write about the recently deceased poet, 
publish his letters, etc. can see that very compli- 
cated situation and requires much thought and tact! chief 
job, believe, will be, far possible slow all ac- 
tivities that direction that the matter left safe for 
dignified, definitive ‘Life.’ 

From: Lewis Isaacs, April 25, 1935; pp. 

eager see her “Robinson Gardiner.” Thinks the 
New York Times Book Review “would far better me- 
dium than the more respectful but very much limited Yale 
Review.” 


From: Lewis Isaacs, April 30, 1935; pp. 


respect several plans publish E.A.R. letters, 
“just little sceptical” that the poet would have given 
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‘authorization’ any one person group persons 
speak for him.” 


The editor the New York Herald-Tribune Books 
interested “Robinson Gardiner” and would like run 
about three weeks. 

From: Lewis Isaacs, May 1935; pp. 

Refers Mrs. August Belmont’s readings Tristram 

theatre and some E.A.R.’s shorter poems over the radio. 
From: Lewis Isaacs, May 1935; pp. 

Withholds permission say that her booklet E.A.R. 
printed “with the consent the executors” order avoid 
the appearance “unfair discrimination” against proposed 
publications E.A.R.’s letters which the executors not 
approve. 

Refers the memorial exhibit E.A.R.’s books and 
manuscripts Yale Library. 


From: Lewis Isaacs, October 1935; 

Has regretfully told Mr. Putnam Macmillan’s that her 
E.A.R. article would not sell book “on account its 
lack physical bulk.” Suggests privately printed mono- 
graph. 

E.A.R. thought great deal [Professor Cestre], and was 
well pleased with Cestre’s volume his poetry.” 

To: James Keddie, November 1937; postcard. 

sending “The Birds’ Christmas,” children’s poem 

lines. Had idea material this kind. 
To: James Keddie, February 12, 1938; 

Encloses Chapter Children’s Reading, dealing “with 
the age between ten and twelve.” 

attached note informs him that Mrs. Richards not 
feeling very well today, but will write within day two.” 

To: James Keddie, July 21, 1938; 


recovering strength and enjoying herself quiet way 
the sea Roscahegan. 


not know what meant Capt. January’s being 
‘two 
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To: James Keddie, November 1939; pp. 

Commiserates him some shabby treatment the hands 
publishers. minutiae publishers’ ethics are very 
dim mind.” 

Has truly delightful letter from Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, whose great and beloved father used read rhymes 
and stories his children.” 

nearly ninety, and doubt more than pick 
various threads, dropped during the last year uncertain 
health. The time goes only too quickly, and full 
good and lovely things.” 

To: James Keddie, November 18, 1940; 

Attached typescript “The Jog-Trot Muse,” dated 
November 1934. She wonders “the kind thing” 
wants. Has prose available just now. 

To: James Keddie, December 10, 1940; 

rough and ready, like all verses. make, you know, 
pretense being poet.” 

From: Louis Ledoux, August 27, 1935; 

Discusses her E.A.R. book. Robinson and 
were quite closely touch from 1906 until his death 
knowledge his earlier days Gardiner very limited.” 


From: Louis Ledoux, September 16, 1935; pp. 

Having read her E.A.R. manuscript, feels that she 
should shorten further. would then make most inter- 
esting and useful article for the Atlantic some other similar 
periodical.” 


had hoped that Ridgely Torrence “might prevailed 
write the biography,” but Torrence feels that could 
not properly “because and E.A. were closely to- 
gether during all those early years New York.” Second 
choice Bliss Perry, but too does not feel qualified. 

Percy MacKaye has suggested that he, Ledoux and Tor- 
rence form committee edit volume E.A.R.’s selected 
letters. 

To: Robert Lull, February 22, 1913; 

She will glad look over and possibly purchase his 

material relating the Howe and Gridley families. 
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To: Robert Lull, March 10, 1913; pp. 

the Howe papers sent she would like keep only 
the old grant Richard Gridley, the account the Howe 
Family Gathering, and the slip paper bearing the names 
her parents. These are interesting rather than valuable. 

To: Robert Lull, April 14, 1913; pp. 

returning all the Howe material. about another 
branch the Howe family, with little value save the 
genealogy, which she already has copy. 

To: Robert Lull, December 1933; 

Thanks him for sending letter written her husband’s 

eldest brother. 


From: Percy MacKaye, April 22, 1935; pp. 

Before his death, E.A.R. had authorized MacKaye at- 
tend some his literary affairs.” doing this 
conjunction with Louis Ledoux and Ridgely Torrence. 
writing all E.A.R.’s friends find out “if they would 
send some personal recollections him, letters 
from him, for use volume.” Thought her immedi- 
ately connection with E.A.R.’s childhood and early youth. 

From: Percy MacKaye, April 30, 1935; 

delighted about her having written “Robinson Gard- 

and eager read E.A.R.’s early friends. 
From: Percy MacKaye, May 22, 1935; pp. 

Points out that her article E.A.R. the New York 
Herald-Tribune she errs about his sonnet 
was written for his daughter’s fifth birthday, who was also 
subject poetic tributes from Ridgely Torrence, Anna 
Hempstead Branch, Josephine Peabody, William Vaughn 
Moody, Witter Bynner, Bliss Carman, and others. 

To: Percy MacKaye, May 25, 1935; pp. (typed carbon 
copy). 

Explains that her error about came about through 
whimsical change title poem E.A.R. had written for 
his five-year-old niece and revised later. 

To: Mrs. Marble, March 1918; pp. 
She would like meet Mrs. Marble’s young friends and 
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reading. Asks about timetable trains between Boston 
and Worcester. 


To: Mr. Niles, September 1888; 

Thanks him for check and information about the Birth- 
day Book. 

To: Mr. Niles, September 20, n.y.; pp. 

Her sister suggests that send copy Toto the New 
York Times, “as she knows the literary critic very well, and 
thinks will give good notice.” Mrs. Richards herself 
hopes that “we may have good words from some those 
‘terrible newspapers.’ 

To: Ruth Nivison, February 1931; 
Thanks her for some lovely pink and white snapdragons. 
To: Ruth Nivison, May 12, 1935; 

seem hear Uncle Win saying, ‘Stay home, and 
don’t make your dear people anxious!’ good, and 
will.” 

To: Ruth Nivison, June 26, 1935; 

Has received delightful letters from Ridgely Torrence and 

Louis Ledoux about the E.A.R. memorial project. 
To: Ruth Nivison, July 27, 1935; pp. 

Sends carbon copy Chapter “very badly” 
typed herself. 

Can she remember any the tunes E.A.R. played for her? 
“Any details that lovely period would most welcome.” 

Wouldn’t Ruth like write article about E.A.R.? 


From: Ruth Nivison, n.d.; pp. 

She does not remember any other pieces E.A.R. used 
play, except “Fair Harvard.” “He loved Harvard.” 

“Uncle Win exacted promise from after asked 
read Bradford prize essay that would not attempt 
write for publication until was course the 
age 20, that sounded like request abandon 
altogether which what I’ve done.” 

To: Ruth Nivison, August 1935; postcard. 

Expects the Yellow House Gardiner with the 
fourth chapter Wishes she would come late 
afternoon evening. 
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To: Ruth Nivison, August 11, 1936; pp. 

the E.A.R. memorial project they “are caught up, 
dealing movement that cannot control, that be- 
gin feel—we ought not wish control. Suppose 
Wordsworth’s family had shut their doors, locked his 
letters, said ‘He ours; away, don’t want you!” 

She believes that “your Great One [E.A.R.] longer 
yours; longer ours belongs the ages.” 

To: Ruth Nivison, August 17, 1936; pp. 

Gives her some very precise and “practical” advice and 
consolation the matter E.A.R.’s affairs, his executors, 
and their choice biographer. 

To: Ruth Nivison, June 25, 1938; pp. 

Delighted with the Bridal Party. The Richardses miss her 

but are glad she Squirrel Island. 
To: Ruth Nivison, August 14, 1938; pp. 
Asks she has any material for Mr. Sagendorph, whose 
magazine has type apparently too small. 
To: Ruth Nivison, April 13, 1939; pp. 
Thanks her for some lovely and pleasurable hydrangeas. 
To: Ruth Nivison, July 11, 1939; 

Note sympathy the death her brother-in-law, 
Dr. Legge. 

To: Ruth Nivison, n.d.; 

Invites her special performance Captain January 
the Opera House. 

To: Ruth Nivison, n.d.; 

Suggests disposal some E.A.R. mementoes old 

friends. the other ladies away with them!” 
To: Mrs. Perkins, June 15, 1914; pp. 

Thanks her for beautiful book. “It treasure indeed; 
one book-lover marvels that another could bear part with 
it; marvels gratefully.” 

To: Lilla Cabot Perry, November 1931; pp. 

Apologizes for not having written her directly for 
negatives her portrait E.A.R. which was used Step- 
ping Westward. “Habakkuk est capable tout —but 
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have out-Habakked him.” She upset the result after 
looking through her first copy. 
From: Harold Pulsifer, April 15, 1936; 

Discusses article about E.A.R. Hermann Hagedorn. 
Suggests sources Mrs. Nivison might consult about preserva- 
tion pencil manuscripts. 

To: Harold Pulsifer, December 10, 1936; 

She asks about two books Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
love everything she wrote.” 

Encloses rollicking two-stanza poem about “Harold, 
Harold,” which she signs “The Doggerel Bard.” “But per- 
haps you, like E.A. cannot abide Doggerel!” 

To: Harold Pulsifer, March 1941; 

Thanks him for little precious photograph very 
lovely thought.” 

“You and Susan are gifts later life Autumn 
anemones? No! ‘hyacinths feed 

To: Harold Pulsifer, September 22, n.y.; postcard. 

comic verse about being ill and recovering. reverse 
side humorous freehand sketch woman wide skirt 
waving two flags. 

From: James Putnam, October 1935; pp. 

Gives Macmillan’s opinion “Robinson Gardiner.” 
“The material which contains seems fresh and new and 
does give side Robinson’s life which, think, was funda- 
mental and the same time one which his New York associ- 
ates know little of.” But the decision that little too 
slender for book publication.” Advises shortening and 
trying magazine. 

From: Carty Ranck, May 1935; 

interested what she wrote about E.A.R. asking 
her refrain from calling him “shy.” often told Ranck 
that “he did not think any one liked called shy, and 
know that was rather irritated when any newspaper article 
called him that.” 

Considers Stepping Westward “one the most fragrant 
books ever written. The book has sentiment without senti- 
mentality and possesses, for me, the same charm that always 
find the work Goldsmith and Lamb.” 
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From: Carty Ranck, May 22, 1935; 
Tells her that E.A.R.’s poem “Exit” was “inspired the 
death Robinson’s brother, Dean.” Also that she erred 
not identifying “Arvia” Percy MacKaye’s daughter. 


To: Carty Ranck, May 25, 1935; (typed carbon copy). 
Explains how the mistake about “Arvia” occurred, then 
points out that E.A.R. stated “Exit” was written about his 
brother Herman, not Dean. 


From: Linville Robbins, September 19, 1935; pp. 

sending her picture, “probably the only one exist- 
ence,” which includes Robinson, Seth Pope the middle, 
and Robbins right. 

Commends her for ensuring E.A.R.’s early years, “so that 
future generations will not obliged talk about little 
Latin and less 

To: Messrs. Roberts Bros., August 26, 1892; pp. 

Requests some advertisement her books, 
Nursery,” about which she gets high praise from both 
parents and children. 

Estes Lauriat are now printing the 29,000th Captain 
January, little story which once submitted you.” 


From: Edwin Arlington Robinson, April 11, 1928; pp. 
happy “to get away from people and from going 
about any Literary Lady tries get hold me, shall 
send her poisoned chocolate mouse registered mail.” 


From: Edwin Arlington Robinson, February 21, 1930; pp. 

Discusses usages words and the “dressing down” she 
gave him for using “enormity.” 

Speaks Wagner and Die 

From: Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

Six photocopies holograph letters dated from 1921 
1929; twenty typewritten excerpts dated from 1901 1933, 
with this headnote: the first years E.A.R.’s corre- 
spondence with L.E.R., was agreed that the letters should 
destroyed both sides. This was faithfully observed 
L.E.R. until 1901, when she realized that she had right 


destroy things permanent value. She therefore made 
extracts from the letters 
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Since the originals these letters are not Colby College 

Library, note their contents made. 
To: Emma Robinson, August 16, 1935; 

Thanks her for extremely interesting letter. Under- 
stands that “the writing was effort, and that many sorrow- 
ful echoes past times were awakened.” This reference 
E.A.R.’s death. 

To: Emma Robinson, October 28, 1936; 

Expresses her “great and lasting joy” having some share 
the tribute E.A.R. 

To: Dear Sir, January 1910; pp. 

Asks dealer send following books: Passion Flowers, 
Words for the Hour, Later Lyrics, Trip Cuba, Oak the 
Olive. Discovers after three weeks that she has failed 
post this letter. Hopes the books are still available. 

To: Dear Sirs, October 15, 1892; 

Sends serial story called “Milady” Youth’s Companion 
editors. Although heroine blind child, not child’s 
story. “is rather meant companion Captain Jan- 
uary, story which has met with some success.” Would 
$500 fair price for it? 

To: Dear Sirs, November 25, 1892; pp. 

Asks Companion editors what changes they propose for 
“Milady.” Might perhaps leave out the entire chapter called 
“Waiting,” but doubts she can recast the other chapters. 

To: Dear Sirs, August 25, n.y.; 

Requests following for Camp Selected 
Poems Wordsworth, Golden Treasury, Pocket 
Shelley’s Poems, Keats, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Oppen- 


heim’s Ladder Gold, Buchan’s The Blanket the 
Dark, “or some such name.” 


From: Harry Forest Smith, April 30, 1935; 

glad hear that “you Gardiner people” are having 
meeting honor E.A.R. and wishes might there, 
but has nothing “of general interest add the known 
facts his career.” 


From: John Williams, October 1935; 
Will delighted read her E.A.R. material, but bro- 
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chures are difficult promote and must agree with Mac- 
millan that magazine more appropriate. 


final item, not manuscript form, unpublished poem 
written Mrs. Richards her eighty-sixth year, tuck into 
family appended here because its value 
demonstrating the irrepressible vivacity spirit which remained 
with her until the end her days. 


RISING 
house goes creaking its fall 
Hey trol lollie lollie. 
Soon will house all, 
Hey trol loilie lee. 
The cellar a-squeak with rats, 
The belfry a-whirr with bats, 
The walls are little more than slats, 
Hey trol lollie lee. 


But the slats Self slips out, 
Hey trol lollie lollie; 

And frisks and capers all about, 
Hey trol lollie lee; 

spirit spreads frolic wing, 

And flutters round like anything; 

Hark! listen, and hear sing, 
“Hey trol lollie lee!” 
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THE JEWETT LIBRARY 
Mrs. ERNEST BOWDITCH 


NOTE: The following article contained album with 
twenty large photographs the Jewett home South Berwick, Maine. 
one the last pages L.E.R. wrote: “These photographs, and the 
accompanying letter-press, are the work the late Mrs. Ernest Bowditch, 
frequent visitor this beloved house which was like other house; 
which might have borne the name WELCOME. 

Here dwelt, among the books and pictures they loved, their green 
garden blossoming about them the very heart the ancient village 
Berwick, two rare and noble women, Sarah Orne Jewett and her 
sister fine flowers the New England which they loved and 
served their widely different ways. 

Mary, the elder, was through life power for good the whole 
surrounding countryside, her father, the “Country had been 
before her. 

The work Sarah Orne Jewett needs praise mine. Her stories 
will read and prized long there are readers who care for 
CHARM; who value the qualities nobility, faithfulness, delicate humor, 
and crystal clarity. 

After the death the two sisters, Mrs. Bowditch arranged this lovely 
tribute, and gave this treasured copy. now give the Library 
Colby College, the hope that this reminder gracious and 
scholarly Past may inspiration for the students the Future.” 

Laura Richards 
Gardiner, Maine 
October 14, 1942] 


look room museum, which the guidebook 
tells example French drawing room the period 
Louis XVI, realize how much inferior its 
present state the same room its former proper setting. 
similar situation attaches itself the books from the Jewett 
Homestead, South Berwick, Maine, which have recently been 
received the Harvard College Library bequest from the 
estate Dr. Theodore Jewett Eastman, the Class 1901. 
Though their present habitat one instantly realizes their age- 
old beauty, only the library that Colonial house did one 
appreciate the atmosphere they gave and the many interests 
they represented several generations one family. 

Going back few years, drive down the main street 
the village South Berwick, now dotted with modern buildings, 
banks, etc., until the end imposing pre-revolutionary house 
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attracts our attention. Instantly forget the twentieth cen- 
tury, and our imagination sees chaise approach bringing 
visitor for the first time the home Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Opening the wicket gate looks down the path through the 
hallway great door each end, through which the lilacs 
front and the old pensioner plum tree the garden are seen 
exchanging bows and gestures.” Both sides the path are 
bordered hedges high box, and here and there green 
painted kegs from which tall plants tea roses are ready 
bloom. the porch itself, supported fluted Doric columns 
which are reeded one-third their height, stand Chinese garden 
seats top which are placed rare plants. Seldom closed, 
the hospitable door leads into the hall that has been called one 
the most beautiful New England. Tradition has that 
took two men one hundred days carve the cornice, the stair 
rail and archway. Under this archway the stairs ascend slowly 
broad low steps leading halfway square landing, 
under which there very unusual paneled soffit, and upon 
which stands large Chippendale chair one corner and 
grandfather clock the other, and between them arched 
window with splayed raised paneled jambs, “looking out the 
garden and the village, the hills far inland, and the sunset be- 
yond all.” fact, Laura Richards says, noth- 
ing obtrusively new the whole house. Everything old 
the best sense the word, brilliantly, gracefully, shiningly old 
with the brass and silver gleaming and the fine old mahogany 
glowing with rich soft tints.” 

Yet our chief interest the library around which the life 
the family revolved; for was not only the treasure room 
the books, but the centre activity its members. Living 
the past more less, the Jewetts revived the traditions their 
ancestors old England, and squires this small town, 
proffered welcoming hand all regardless race creed. 
limit this room, then, family haven would wrong, 
because here all sorts conditions men were received with 
open arms, for many came seek hospitality, advice every 
description, and condolence. 

one entered this room which had welcomed many dis- 
tinguished and literary guests, the first thing noticed was 
the large fireplace framed Dutch tiles and guarded 


i 
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picturesque fender brought seafaring ancestor, Captain 
Jewett, from Holland. The unique part the fender that 
had double railing brass added shield the children 
from fire. front the chimneypiece, where glowed the drift- 
wood blaze, stood elaborately inlaid Sheraton sofa with com- 
fortable pillows covered with rich Chinese tapestry. What 
stories this sofa could tell; tales adventure unknown 
shores; (“for the men Maine early periods, occasionally 
accompanied their womenfolk, had braved the angry seas 
Cape Horn and rounded Cape Hope their wooden 
tales ghosts which racked listeners the core; gossip the 
neighborhood; and scholarly argument nineteenth century 
notables. 

Marking the time over the hearth, the Simon Willard banjo 
clock, the name Jewett being engraved its weight, 
was still ticking had for four generations. Accompanying 
this timepiece the walls hung early engravings Boydell, 
“The City London and the City Westminster from Hamp- 
stead Heath,” brought from England about 1820, and also 
photographs much beloved authors, silent reminders their 
literary taste. 

Amongst the familiar faces one recognized Tennyson, who 
mentions letter friend the beautiful crystal ball 
silver chain worn Sarah Jewett; Robert Burns, whose poems 
the family admired, and Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who inscribed 
Day.” While the subject are reminded many auto- 
graphed likenesses which numbered amongst them Ellen Terry, 
George Sand, Madame Madame Blanc, and 
others. 

secretary with glass doors its cabinet standing the 
corner holds our attention. Though superficial glance 
see only books, reality the drawers unearth “all the small 
curiosities and knick-knacks there seemed other place 
china figures and cups and vases, unaccountable 
Chinese carvings and exquisite corals and sea shells, minerals 
and Swiss wood work, and articles vertu from the South Seas. 
Underneath were stored letters and old magazines, for 
this was one the houses where nothing seems have been 
thrown away.” 
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particular interest are charming ivory miniatures the 
Marquis and Marquise Lafayette. 1825 the Marquis 
had had reception tendered him the Berwick Academy. 
account for this found bills from the various creditors 
the town. few items particular are: Abbott for 
two nights watching $1.00; John Frost for qts. Lisbon 
wine per gallon cents. The full cost this entertainment 
amounted twenty-eight dollars, for which the leading citizens 
the town were assessed, whom Captain Theodore Jewett 
was one, being member the “Committee Arrangement.” 

Another drawer disclosed many ship papers, for the desk had 
been brought from the family’s brick counting house across 
the street, when sailing vessel gave way steamer. The ships, 
barques and schooners the fleet and Jewett listed 
dozen and more, the “Perseverance,” “Berwick” and “Sea 
Duck” being amongst them. Interesting papers all kinds 
showed the rules and regulations many ports call, besides 
several grants for freedom the seas Captain Jewett; one 
signed Jefferson and Madison the year 1808 made out 
French, Spanish, and Dutch well English; others signed 
Madison and Monroe. 

The genealogical papers showing the ancestry the family 
were squeezed into deep drawer the right; records the 
Odiornes, Ornes, the rare 1792 Supplement the General Law 
Massachusetts showing transfers land the Rices, many 
historical papers New Hampshire two Gilman great- 
grandfathers had been its governors, and letter from William 
Perry who had travelled Union College, Schenectady, con- 
sult his brother Gardner concerning his choice college. His 
decision one learns the discovery his first quarter bill 
the President and Fellows Harvard College, dated October 
1808, the amount being $15.10. his return journey 
boarded the “Clermont” Albany for its first trip down the 
Hudson River. 

Standing the window facing the village street was 
antique Chippendale chair, one set six which always bore 
the current magazines religious, horticultural, and current 
topics, counting amongst them the and Westminster 
Gazette. 


necessity such busy household the library had its 
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desk always littered with papers all descriptions. This desk 
was supported spindle legs, and its deep satinwood drawers 
contained correspondence later generation. Sarah Orne 
Jewett her youth the mail brought letters advice from 
Scudder, Howells, Aldrich, successively editors the 
and later letters congratulations from all the leading liter- 
ary lights the latter end the nineteenth century. Space for- 
bids the privilege mentioning all these notables, but 
few can cited: Henry James, Charles Eliot Norton, Henry 
Longfellow, Charles Dudley Warner, James Russell Lowell, 
Celia Thaxter, John Whittier, Willa Cather, comprise some 
her more intimate friends, all members the literary clique 
whose salon was the home Mrs. Fields, whose husband, 
James Fields, was publisher who before the international 
copyright was established dealt honestly and generously with 
English authors. “The decorous Georgian house 148 Charles 
Street was,” Henry James said, “addicted every hospitality 
and every benevolence, addicted cultivation tact and wit, 
and the ingenious multiplication such ties could link the 
upper half the title page with the lower.” 

From across the sea came letters from Rudyard Kipling, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Madame Blanc, Christina Rossetti, and others. 

Besides these memoirs literary life were found the early 
records the Berwick church, and papers all subjects relat- 
ing the community, for Sarah’s sister, Mary Rice Jewett, be- 
came more and more its friend, counsellor and helper. sick- 
ness trouble she was sent for naturally and inevitably 
had been her father, whose visits were well told his 
daughter Sarah her book Country Doctor. This sister 
Mary had begun her good works when very young, for she re- 
membered her aching fingers when her father sent her with the 
silver tankard filled with hot soup suffering friends and 
patients. 

And now turn the closet which was piled the ceiling 
with books; children’s books, horticultural books, books 
early American furniture, china, glass, and medicine. These 
last, which formed the working library the country doctor, 
Theodore Herman Jewett, Bowdoin 1834 (whose early papers 
obstetrics were very advanced for the times), reveal 
now the early system medicine practiced America. 
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Though these are interest many, perhaps greater im- 
portance the Harvard College Library are the books found 
the shelves that lined the northern wall this room and 
filled the bookcases every room the house besides the rows 
shelves the attic, especially consider the fact that 
these books were not bought make collection, but simply 
entered the library heirlooms, gifts, for edification the 
many topics family interest. 

From the earlier period, there copy the 1491 edition 
the Armandus Tracts bought from the Royal Library 
Munich; two Elzevirs excellent condition; the 1630 edition 
the Travel Series Russia, Moscow, and Tartary, and the 
1675 edition Julius Caesar. 

the seventeenth century printing are three editions the 
Essays Montaigne, Paris, 1659, volumes; Rouen, 1619, 
volume, and London, 1685, volumes; Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Religio Medici, first translated into French Lefabvre and 
published Holland 1668; and the same author the 
London edition Pseudodoxia Epidemica, which appeared 
1646 and supposed have been originally owned Charles 
Lamb. Another collection the works Samuel Daniel 
which appeared London 1602, which the “Wars the 
Roses” bound last rather than first, and which the trans- 
posed lines “Musophilus” have been corrected, this being the 
third and probably rarest state the issue that poem. 

From the eighteenth century, the library held the London 
edition Pope, 1756, volumes, together with the London 
volumes; the London edition the Dramatic Works John 
Dryden, 1725, volumes, well the Dryden Virgil, Lon- 
don, 1709, volumes. 

Samuel Johnson, the Dublin edition Boswell’s Life, 
1792, volumes; the London edition Boswell’s Life, 
1824, volumes; the 1799 edition the Dictionary, the 
London edition the Works volumes, 1792, and the 
New York edition the Works volumes, 1837, the 
latter being the first complete American edition. 

see also the shelves books travel America, 
notably the editions Liancourt and Chastellux. 

From the nineteenth century, two editions the 
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Christi; two editions Paradise Lost; number early New 
England Hymnals; two editions James Hogg; the London 
edition John Donne 1839 volumes; the Boston 
edition the Poems Mrs. Felicia Hemans, 1826, with its 
Supplement 1827, some little rarity; the Kelmscott Press 
edition Caxton’s Golden Legend volumes; and the 
Symonds edition the Life Cellini, from the Valentine 
Press, are particular moment. 

Another volume considerable scarcity the first English 
printing Sir Philip Sidney’s Psalms David from the Chis- 
wick Press 1823. 

There are several Stevenson rarities, one the best which 
the New York edition Christmas Sermon, 1900, and 
the New York issue Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 1886, 
the original paper covers. There are well three first editions 
Alcott, including the rare 1868 part Little Women. 

From the later nineteenth century, there are many limited 
and privately editions men and women famous 
American letters the time, usually autographed copies pre- 
sented Miss Jewett. 

Probably the most entertaining part the whole collection 
are the clippings and letters found all the books, but 
the autographed letters and inscriptions the books the 
late Victorian age make these particular editions unique. 
book Ian Maclaren inscribed thus: “For Gold send you 
Copper.” Th. Bentzon carries the caption: 
“With greatest admiration for the writer Tory Lover,’ and 
love dear friend fond of.” Irving Bacheiier 
writes: “To Sarah Orne Jewett. For fear being forgotten.” 
his first edition Studies Prose Fiction, Bliss Perry says: 
“To Sarah Orne Jewett, whose examples fiction writing are 
much better than these precepts.” Relation Literature 
Life carries the following: Jewett from fellow 
soldier. Charles Dudley Warner.” 

From the center table, lighted Colonial lamp and sur- 
rounded comfortable chairs for the enjoyment reading, 
and which rested Leech’s original Sketch the Horgins, 
one takes random From Sunset Ridge Poems Old and 
New, with Jewett’s signature the title page. one 
her many visits the author must have picked this book, 
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for the same page written, “Julia Ward Howe glad 
find her book here Dec. 1902.” Nearby was Whittier’s own 
prayer book, and inside the manuscript his last poem and 
page from letter from him Miss Mary Jewett, dated 
Mar. 1886; “An old plain farmer called yesterday and 
wanted know knew anything about that girl Berwick 
who wrote such stories country life. had just been read- 
ing The King Folly Island. ‘She knows all about farmer 
folks,’ said; ‘nobody has ever well described us, and this 
pleasant way telling her stories makes feel was 
listening mother’s talk fifty sixty years ago.’ wish 
Sarah could have seen and heard him sat his old 
patched overcoat and cow hide shoes.” 


quotation from letter Miss Jewett from Rudyard 
Kipling after the receipt her Country the Pointed Firs 
Christmas gift from Charles Eliot Norton is: maintain (and 
will maintain with outcries necessary) that that the ‘reallest’ 
New England book ever given us.” 

This book and all her other publications, whether book 
form newspapers and periodicals, are preserved first 
editions and, make the collection complete, Miss Jewett’s 
manuscripts have been given the College Library cousin, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Perry, the wife Henry Richardson, 

little notebook dated 1865, when Sarah was but sixteen 
years age, she expressed her attitude towards the library. 
bookcase the home dearest books, and kind 
hotel for those for which have varying and lesser affection. 
Sometimes leave one there for months, but there are few 
who have lived the same places ever since was child.” 
And later: was born here, and hope shall die here and 
leave all the chairs their places.” 

Thus the library stood (the favorite haunt the family), the 
haven for literary men and members the community, the 


natural expression their literary, joyful, and benevolent 
minds. 


a 


LIBRARY THE JEWETT SOUTH BERWICK, MAINE 


See pages 35 7-364 
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Editor’s Epilogue 


Who’s Who: Philo Calhoun, who one way another 
responsible for almost everything written written about 
this issue, newcomer the QUARTERLY. His articles 
Dickens and Hardy have been bright spots our calendar. 
Mr. and Mrs. Calhoun’s summer address now Laura Rich- 
ards’ beloved Roscahegan Indian Point, Maine, where they 
spent many pleasant interludes years past with L.E.R. 


Howell Heaney, the Free Library Philadelphia, has 
collaborated with Calhoun several bibliographical studies 
Dickensiana. 


Rich Shards: The variety and radiance L.E.R.’s life con- 
founds the poor editor with only many pages his disposal. 
Stepping Westward obviates his having provide long bio- 
graphical sketch, course, but there are numberless revelatory 
fragments would like offer. Constrained minimum, 
chooses these: 


Dear Colby’s heart her early encouragement 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. Evidences their mutual respect 
abound the Robinson Room our library. Chief among 
them are the Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works Brown- 
ing which she signed and gave him 1898, and E.A.R.’s in- 
scribed gift Stepping Westward Lilla Cabot Perry. 

This anecdote she loved tell herself: the oc- 
casion that she presented some sixty-odd inscribed copies 
her books the Maine State Library, one the men opening 
the huge box asked amazement, “What are all these books, 
anyway?” Told that they were all the works one woman, 
exclaimed, “Gosh, see what woman can she stops 
talking!” 

Her civic consciousness was active her personal 
attentions were warm. She campaigned for library, high 


school, and district nurse Gardiner, and succeeded get- 
ting all three. 


Her nonsense verse for children inspired Louis Unter- 
meyer quip that “one her hands turns moonstruck hurdy- 
gurdy; the other fingers the pipes Peter Pan.” 


Wednesday, September 1944, “The Unveiling 


the Tablet honor LAURA ELIZABETH RICHARDS” took place 
the Public Library Gardiner. 


COLBY LIBRARY ASSOCIATES 
Founded 1935 


The object this organization increase the resources the 
Colby College Library securing gifts and providing funds for the 


purchase books, manuscripts, and other materials which the Library 
could not otherwise acquire. 


Membership open anyone annual subscription five dol- 
lars more (undergraduates, fifty cents; graduates the College dur- 
ing the first five years after graduation, one dollar), equivalent 
gift books other materials needed the Library. Members are 
invited renew their memberships without special reminder any 
date after July the beginning the fiscal year. 


All members receive copies the QUARTERLY and 
notification the meetings the society. 


Officers for 1961-1962 are: 
Founder: Frederick Pottle, Yale University. 
President: Archille Biron. 
Vice-President: James Gillespie. 
Student Vice-Presidents: Jennifer Nesbit, Wesley Miller, 
Secretary-Treasurer: John McKenna. 
Committee Book Purchases: Colin MacKay (term expires 1962); 
Inez Noyes (term expires 1963); and (ex officiis) the President, 
the Vice-President, and the Secretary. 


Curator Rare Books and Manuscripts: Richard Cary. 


Vow Book from COLBY COLLEGE PRESS 


STUDENT SEEKS ANSWER, edited Professor John 
Clark, volume essays which gives some significant 
answers questions the good life, the good society, wor 
peace, religion, and psychology and science relation 
religion. These papers were all presented the students 
Colby College the Ingraham Lecture Series, organized 
provide searching expositions and discussions topics areas 
chosen the students themselves. 


Sixteen scholars widely recognized outstandingly able 
demonstrate advanced and creative thought these problems 
are included: 

Brand Blanshard Paul Tillich 

John Macmurray John Bennett 
Paul Schilpp Dana Farnsworth 
Gregory Vlastos Edwin E.. Aubrey 
Harold Larrabee Raphael Demos 
John Noss Theodore Greene 
Gordon Allport Scott Buchanan 

Seelye Bixler Albert Martin 


have held the Gifford Lectureship. 


Recommended for students, youth organizations, churches, 
parents, philosophers, theologians and teachers. 


346 pp. $5.00 


Copies may obtained from: 
COLBY COLLEGE PRESS 
WATERVILLE 
MAINE 
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